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Editorial. 


“Neither praise nor blame is the object of true criticism. Justly to discriminate, 
firmly to establish, wisely to prescribe, and honestly to award—these are the true 
aims and duties of criticism.”’—SIMMS. 

We have always felt it to be inevitable that sooner or later the 
question should be raised whether a student has the right to criticise 
his own kind. And it is now no surprise to us to find our expec 
tations realised and the Compleat Objector an accomplished fact. 
We do not now speak of objections to specific criticisms. No attempt 
to give a perfectly unbiassed and truthful critique could hope to 
be passed by unquestioned, and our own effort is no exception. 
Here, however, we feel it unnecessary to excuse an attempt, the 
impartiality has not to our knowledge ever been called in question. 

The Concert Criticisms, though hitherto carried out in the main 
by one student, are nevertheless far more than the individual expres- 
sion of opinion and represent the sense of the student portion of the 
audience: and curiously enough, in the isolated instances to which 
special objection has been taken, the cases are mainly those in which 
a special effort has been made to discover the prevailing opinion. 
However, recognising the fact that reasonable objection may be taken 
to the “One man’ criticism, we have got together an independent 
committee, consisting of students of unquestioned ability and stand- 
ing, to deal exclusively with the College Concerts Reports : and by 
this means we hope to ensure the soundest criticism. 

It must not be supposed that nothing has been said in favour 
of student criticism. Many have expressed their keen appreciation 
of the method no less than the substance of the reports and in several 
instances correspondents and contemporary musical magazines have 


specially praised the College Concerts column. One leading musical 
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paper suggests that ‘it should be an ideal opportunity for our future 
musical critics to pass their apprenticeship .... and we should 
get a worthy school of critics with a sound heart.’ Without claim- 
ing all the distinction, we believe, especially with our newly adopted 
system, that even through our humble means an immense advance 
may be made in the direction of the uncalculating, sound-hearted 
criticism which our contemporary anticipates. 

But the quere still remains. Has the student a right to criti- 
cise his fellow students ? To us the question seems to admit of one 
answer only—decidedly, yes. If any criticism, by students or 
otherwise, can be of even disputable value to a performer, no earnest 
artist could preclude it. On the other hand, if there be those whose 
merit places them beyond such criticism the student effort will at 
least do them no harm and they should be satisfied to know that 
the critic himself is gaining valuable experience in the consideration 
of the accomplished work of his superiors. 

It has been said that no student should be subjected to criti- 
cism of any kind; that the novice should be nurtured exclusively 
in an atmosphere of encouragement. In reply we can only say that 
the very honesty of the College Concert reports should be in itself 
the best encouragement. But apart from this, to turn out from the 
hot house of indulgence a delicately nurtured plant to be pinched and 
shrivelled in the harsh winds of unfriendly criticism is too patent 
a folly to gain an adherent. Yet, granting even this to be advis- 
able, we have still to consider the fact that a great proportion of 
those who play and sing at College Concerts have long before assumed 
the rdle of public performers. It is seldom indeed that we have to 
deal with the maiden effort of an absolute tyro: this, of course, 
would be hardly possible, for the College Concert presents to its 
audience the College’s best—by which we mean the artistic results 
of a careful training and patient study—and as students, part and 
parcel of one community, we have claimed it as our right to say, if 


necessary, Wherein we consider any performance falls short of the 
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high ideal which it is our chiefest endeavour to keep before ourselves 
and those whom we represent. 

So far we have briefly expressed our own opinion on this impor- 
tant subject but in the trust which we have undertaken of voicing 
the sentiments of Royal Collegians we shall feel bound, if called upon, 
to modify our present methods in accordance with the mind of the 
majority. We, therefore, invite an unreserved expression of 
opinion by letter to the Editor, though particularly we ask those 
who are favourable to the existing plan, not to leave the represen- 
tation solely to the ready objector, as the correspondence will be 
our sole guide to the real feeling on the matter. 


2 * * 


The Musical Director of The Passmore. Edwards Settlement is 
Mr. Gustave von Holst, an old Royal Collegian, and it is pleasant to 
feel that we are thus connected with so noble a work. On another 
page we give an account of the performance of two of Bach’s 
Cantatas given at the Settlement for the first time in [England. 
Other Bach Cantatas have been given under the same auspices, and 
on behalf of all our readers we tender to Mr. von Holst our sincere 
sympathy and goodwill in his most courageous effort to use the un- 
sullied grandeur of these glorious works to aid in the uplifting of human 
hearts crippled or crushed in their surroundings of squalid misery. 
Mr. von Holst has urged the Warden of the settlement by all means 
to solicit funds for the continuance of the work, and though we feel 
it incumbent upon us to be wary how we use our magazine as a means 
of obtaining subscriptions we most heartily lend ourselves to the 
support of this effort 


To cheer the soul when tired with human strife, 
To soothe the wayward heart by sorrows rent, 
And soften down the rugged road of life. 


Any donation sent to the Editor will be forwarded at once to 
the Warden of the Settlement, by whom any amount, however small, 


will3be most gratefully acknowledged. 
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Jhe R. C. MM. Union. 


“We hail thee blessed Union and ave glad! And sing aloud together a new and 
cheerful song !”.—Lewis Morris. 





























FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The R.C.M. Union has now become a definite fact, and the first 
Annual General Meeting was held at College on January 15th, 1906, 
at 2 o’clock. In the absence of the President, Sir Hubert Parry, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Pownall, and the Rules (as drawn up 
by the sub-committee to be submitted to the general meeting) were 
discussed in detail. The honorary officers of the Union were elected, e 
and arrangements were made for the election of the Committee. 
It was further resolved that all persons present at the meeting and 
signing their names on the door-lists provided for the purpose, and 
all persons joining the Union previous to January 31st, 1906, should 
become original members. 

The amended form of Rules, as approved by the Meeting, and 
the full list of the honorary officers and committee of the Union, 
as elected in January, will be found printed on a separate sheet, 


and included in this number of the magazine. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE R.C.M. UNION. 


The R.C.M. Magazine has been made the official organ of 
the Union, and one copy of each issue is included in the annual 
Union subscription. As many members had already paid their 
magazine subscriptions previous to joining the Union, an arrangement 
was proposed at the General Meeting, and has since been further 
discussed and approved by the Committee, whereby it was agreed 
that ad? subscriptions to The R.C.M. Union must be paid in full, but 
that any members of the Union who have already paid their magazine 
subscription for the current year, will have the amount paid therefor 
refunded to them in due course. Those members who were not 
previously subscribers to the magazine will receive the three numbers of 


the present volume, including the back number for last Christmas term. 
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THE R.C.M. UNION ‘ AT HOME.’ 

During the Midsummer Term an ‘At Home’ will be given in 
the Concert Hall at College, as a sort of ‘house-warming’ to the 
Union, and all members are invited to attend. The ‘At Home’ 
will be included in the ordinary Union subscription, and will 
probably be an informal evening party, but the exact form of 
entertainment, and also the date, will be settled by the Executive 
Committee, which has been appointed to make all the arrangements. 


Further particulars will be sent to members in due course. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

For the present year no application forms will be needed by 
persons desirous of joining the R.C.M. Union, nor will Rule ro (by 
which the election of members rests with the Committee after the 
application for membership has been made) come into force until 1907. 

During this year it is only necessary for any person eligible for 
membership under Rule 1, and desirous of becoming a member, to 
send in his or her name to the Hon. Secretaries, together with the 
first annual subscription. The Hon. Secretaries would be most 
grateful if members, on joining the Union, would kindly send their 
full names and addresses in writing, as this would greatly facilitate 
the work of keeping an accurate register. 

Marion M. ScorTt, 
A. BEATRIX DARNELL, 
Fon. Sees. 





De et 


Synopsis of Xistory Leetures, Easter Ferm, 1906. 
BEETHOVEN. 
“Thy soul was like a stay and dwelt apart. 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was as the sea— 
Pure as the naked heavens—majestic, free.”—WORDSWORTH. 
The declining years of the eighteenth century saw a fresh 
development in musical art with the cultivation of that somewhat 


neglected instrument the harpsichord. A new race of musicians 
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arose, some of whom are almost in touch with the highly-developed 
art of to-day. A notable example is Muzio Clementi. Born in Rome 
in 1752, while still young, he came to England, and for ten years 
occupied a position as cembalist at the Italian opera. 

In 178r he made a tour as pianist, passing through Munich, 
Strasburg and Vienna; at the latter place he came into contact 
with Mozart. The Emperor Josef arranged a contest between the 
two musicians, Clementi playing his Bb Sonata. Mozart does not 
seem to have had a high opinion of his opponent, whom he characterises 
as a “mere mechanician.” 

But whatever may have been Clementi’s shortcomings, our 
modern pianoforte music owes something to the substantial principles 
of technique which he originated, and his “ Gradus ad Parnassum ” 
is still a standard work. Clementi died in 1832. 

J. B. Cramer, musician and poet, who was born 1771, at Mann- 
heim, and died in England, 1858; and Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870), 
form an interesting link with our own day. To Englishmen the 
name of John Field, born in 1782, who died at Moscow 1837, appeals 
with special force; but perhaps a more interesting personality than 
any of these is Johann Ludwig Dussek, a typical Czech, who was 
born in 1761, and spent most of his youth in Holland. While quite 
young he had lessons from P. E. Bach. He also visited Paris and 
Berlin, and spent twelve years in London. In 179r he came into 
contact with Haydn, and in 1803, in Berlin, he formed a friendship 
with Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Prussia. Dussek died in 1812 
at St. Germain de lAix, leaving his mark upon the spiritual side 
of music. His work, instinct as it is with devices of piano technique, 
undeniably marks a stride in the direction of modern music. Some of 
his sonatas indeed may be said to presage the romantic movement. 

But meanwhile a new figure appears on the scene, and one of 
heroic proportions, no less a person than Ludwig van Beethoven. 
He was born at Bonn, in 1770, and, unlike Mozart in this as in many 


other respects, did not at first attract much attention. His father 
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was in the choir of the Elector of Cologne, and the family, which 
probably originated in the Netherlands, had always maintained 
musical traditions. 

Beethoven grew up with some knowledge of instrumental music 
from his connection as accompanist with the local theatre; he also 
learnt to play the organ, and when only twelve years old, used some- 
times to have entire charge of the musical portions of the service. 

He spent much of his time in composing variations, and early 
showed his extraordinary capacity for extemporisation, which 
astonished even Mozart, who heard him play in Vienna in 1787, and 
is said to have given him a few lessons. 

As Beethoven grew up at Bonn, he made many friends, among 
the aristocracy, such as the Von Breunings and Count Waldstein, who 
always supported him loyally, in spite of the advanced political 
opinions he afterwards held. 

He composed some cantatas, as well as variations during his 
early youth, but nothing of great value. His mind matured 
slowly, and though in his note-books we find many ideas roughly 
jotted down, which he put to good use several years later, his career, 
as a composer, can hardly be said to have begun early; and indeed 
his whole life is an object-lesson in the gradual development of true 
greatness. In 1792 when Haydn came to Bonn, Beethoven was 
his pupil, but at the end of the same year he moved to Vienna, 
and at the age of twenty-two began to study musical theory from 
the beginning. Several hundred counterpoint exercises, which he 
worked for Haydn and Albrechtsberger are still in existence. He 
found new patrons in Prince and Princess Karl Lichnowsky, with whom 
he took up his abode, and in 1795, at the age of twenty-five, he brought 
out his Opus 1, three trios for piano, violin and ’cello. This was followed 
by three piano sonates, and several variations, also ‘ Adelaide’, a 


“cantata a voce solo’. His first public appearance as a soloist was 


made in the same year, when he played his Concerto in C (Op. 15). 
His ’cello Sonates (Op. 5), a Wind Quintet, the Eb Sonate (Op. 7} 
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were his next productions, and in 1798 appeared some string trios 
and his Sonate in D. In the following year he brought out his 
Sonate Pathétique and the G major Sonate (Op. 14), which, in turn, 
was followed by the popular Septet in 1800. Unlike Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, who through sheer facility produced their greatest 
works before the age of twenty, Beethoven was twenty-nine before 
he composed his first Symphony in C. Brahms, who alone of modern 
composers can stand comparison with Beethoven, affords an interesting 
parallel; he produced his first Symphony when forty-three years 
of age. 

From this time onward Beethoven’s progress was uniformly steady. 
His Ab Sonate, the one in C# Minor (Moonlight), and his second 
Symphony in D show enormous advance on all his previous work, and in 
1803 he composed a veritable masterpiece, the Kreutzer Sonate. The 
second period of his life may be considered to date from this time. 
The Eroica Symphony in E> shows a change in the attitude towards 
instrumental music, a dim foreshadowing of the Romantic Movement. 
Two important sonates of this period are the Sonate in C (Op. 53), a 
great abstract type, and the Appassionata. 

In 1805 appeared Beethoven’s unique attempt at opera, ‘ Fidelio ’, 
which, despite its wonderful sincerity and lofty aims, or perhaps 
because of them, fails somewhat in the direction of dramatic expression. 
The year 1806 is marked by the appearance of the Violin Concerto, 
and 1807 by that of the fourth Symphony in Bb, which is, however, 
eclipsed by the one in C minor, which was performed in 1808, the 
same year in which he produced his G major Concerto. But mean- 
while an incomparably trying affliction had visited Beethoven in the 
form of total deafness, and though it is impossible to estimate what 
this must have meant to him, doubtless music owes something to 
the deeper view of human nature which his sorrow brought him. In 
180g his Concerto in E> (Emperor) was brought out, and his famous 


sonate ‘Les adieux, l’absence et le retour.’ 
Two years later appeared his greatest string trio, perhaps the 
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greatest ever written, in Bb, and in 18x12 his seventh Symphony in 
A major, followed by the lighter one in F. 

Meanwhile the third period of his life had begun: the Mozartian 
period had given place to one of youthful fervour and energy; this 
was, in turn, succeeded by an inspiration as of some seer or prophet. 
It is sufficient to mention the Sonates in A (Op. ror) and Ab, that 
in Bp (Op. 106) the mightiest ever written, and the rhapsodical 
E major Sonate, the exquisite Mass in D, the last set of 
quartets, and, in 1823, the colossal ninth Symphony, works that 
have exercised the powers of the greatest interpreters ever since, 

The expansion of sonate form, the mastery of contrapuntal 
methods, the newly-found orchestral resources, the richness of thematic 
detail, all these qualities helped to put Beethoven’s work on a 
different level from that of any of his predecessors. He began sketches 
for a tenth symphony, but it was never finished. In 1827 his health 
broke down completely, he had been deceived and half ruined by 
an ungrateful nephew, on whom he had lavished his whole affection, 
and on March 26th of the same year, at the age of fifty-six, Beethoven, 
perhaps the greatest composer in history, passed away; his last 
words, uttered half-humorously, were— 

Plaudite amici, comoedia finita est. 
H. C. MILnes. 


Brahms’ Violin Sonatas. 
A SHORT STUDY. 
“ Triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws.” —BROWNING, 

Brahms, always singularly reticent and self-critical, is markedly 
so in his attitude towards the Violin Sonata. During the whole 
of his life he only published three such works, and the first of these 
(that in G major) did not appear till he was well into middle age, 
That he wrote other sonatas is quite probable, since we know he 


composed many things which he did not see fit to publish, and we 
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have a record of an early Violin Sonata, since lost, which is believed 
to have been one of the works he showed to Schumann, and which 
called forth Schumann’s splendid verdict on the young composer, 
‘This is “he that should come”’.’? Our thoughts turn to that Sonata 
with an irresistible longing. It has for us all the charm of the lost 
land of Atlantis or sea-sunken Lyonesse, but since the one person 
who knew most about it, Brahms himself, does not seem to have 
thought it worthy of perpetuation, we must perforce accept his decision. 

However, the three Sonatas that we do possess are each of them 
such masterly achievements that if they alone remained and a general 
flood engulfed all the rest of Brahms’ compositions, posterity would 
still acknowledge him as one of the great composers. For in these 
sonatas we find all the characteristics of Brahms’ best work : beautiful 
form, beautiful melody, homogeneous design, nobly poetic thoughts, 
and a complete command of the medium employed. What this 
means may be better realized when we reflect on the conditions ofa 
violin and piano sonata. Here is a work designed in practically the 
same form as a symphony, and though generally less in actual length, 
it has no help from orchestral tone colour. It must depend upon 
sheer merit of musical idea to give it the grand manner, and any lapse 
in inspiration becomes mercilessly apparent within the crystalline 
simplicity of its presentment. Though many beautiful effects can 
be produced by the conjunction of piano and violin, the two instru- 
ments are so diverse in their characteristics that the resources they 
offer may become a positive stumbling block rather than help, unless 
controlled by consummate knowledge. : 

Sonata in G major. Op. 78. 

The first Violin Sonata then that Brahms published is the one 
in G major, Op. 78, which stands immediately after the great Violin 
Concerto, Op. 77, in the catalogue of his works. The symphonies in 
C minor and D major, the German Requiem, the Schicksalslied, the 
Piano Quintet and Quartets, the string Sextets and Quartets, and 


many other works, all lay behind him—a glorious procession truly, 
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—but the G major Sonata, when it appeared, was not only a worthy 
continuation of the line, but has since gathered additional interest 
from the fact that it was ‘the work which heralded the mature pro- 
ductions of his later life, and showed Brahms in his most genial 
mood ’. 

The First Movement—Vivace non troppo—with its spacious 
¢ thythm and flowing subjects, presents many features that arrest 
attention both for their beauty and intellectual interest. Cast in 
the classical sonata form, the structure has been modified within 
these limits to suit the requirements of the thematic material. The 
First, Second, and Cadence Subjects are of an extended nature, 
making the exposition of considerable length. Brahms _ realized 
that a repetition of this section was not only unnecessary but positively 
prejudicial, yet he wished to effect that certainty of key and subject 
which a repeat would have given him. He therefore adopted the 
unusual plan of closing the exposition in G major and starting the 
development with the First Subject in the Tonic Key. The Develop- 
ment also has a curious feature in regard to the tempo. At the most 
impassioned part, where the natural impulse of players is to press 
on, Brahms deliberately writes piu sostenuto, and this broader time 
continues throughout the rest of the Development until two bars 
before the Recapitulation, when a gradual quickening is indicated 
(poco a poco tempo primo), the original time, of course, appearing with 
the principal subject. Such a proceeding is very apt to puzzle players, 
the tendency being to make a ritardando on approaching the First 
Subject, thus giving it additional clearness. To play the passage 
the other way is far more difficult and subtle, and it may be taken 
as a fair instance of Brahms’ wholly independent views. Brahms, 
of whom it has been said, ‘If you wanted him to do anything, you 
had only to ask him not to do it!’ Other noteworthy points in 
the movement are the elaborate syncopated rhythms, the sustained 
melodic sweep of the Second Subject and the exquisite workmanship 


of its accompaniment, in which a descending scale plays an enchanting 
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part, and the gradual building up of the Coda, beginning so tentatively 
and ending in such triumph. 

The Second Movement, an Adagio in Ep major, is in what is 
commonly called Song Form, but it is surcharged with an extraordinary 
reserve of strength and earnestness, up to the fullest extent that an 
episodical form can carry. The movement abounds in noble thoughts, 
expressed with great felicity, and the Coda contains a very impressive 
treatment of a tonic pedal. The purport of this Adagio is not very 
easy for a novice to understand, and once understood, it is a thing 
to be felt rather than spoken about. Speech seems a desecration of 
the soul’s sanctuary. 

The Finale in G minor—Allegro molto moderato—is founded upon 
a pair of Brahms’ own songs, the ‘Regenlied’ and ‘ Nachklang ’ 
designed to be sung together. The movement is in a modified Rondo 
form, and the principal theme, with its quivering semiquaver accom- 
paniment is a deliberate attempt to convey the impression of dropping 
rain. Such a proceeding was very rare with Brahms, who was far 
too original a thinker to care about tying himself to programme music 
When he did anything of the kind, he followed Beethoven’s famous 
dictum, and made it ‘mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei, 
Here the music is sad enough, but it is more like the fall of one’s 
own tears than anything in extraneous nature. Later in the move- 
ment there is a very beautiful portion founded upon the initial phrase 
of the Adagio, and coming in this juxtaposition it is full of significance. 
After it, follows an intensified version of the ‘ Regenlied’ and a magi- 


cal change into the Tonic major for the Coda, giving a sensation like 
‘clear shining after rain’, 


and rounding off the whole to a tranquil close. 
Sonata in A major. Op. too. 
The second Violin Sonata, that in A major, followed some time 
later, and in the interval between it and the G major lie some of 


Brahms’ most impressive works, notably the Tragic Overture and 
) 5 gl 


the Symphonies in F, No. 3, and E minor, No. 4, of which latter the 
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story is told that a friend once remarked to Brahms ‘I wish you 
would write another symphony. Your one in E minor is so fine’. 
To which Brahms replied ‘That is exactly the reason why I don’t’. 
It is said that the A major sonata was written during a summer spent 
on the Lake of Thun, and though nothing would be more impertinent 
than to assert that the Sonata was coloured by the local surroundings, 
there is something very pleasant to one who knows both the Sonata 
and the Lake in being able to think of them together. 

The First Movement—AUlegro Amabile—opens with one of those 
prolonged melodies which are such a distinctive feature of Brahms’ 
work. It contains a more distinctive feature still—the beautiful 
Neapolitan Sixth in bar 7. Who but Brahms would have written 
that Cy instead of the obvious Cx? In speaking of this First Subject 
one feels a not un-natural unwillingness to place oneself in the category 
of ‘donkeys’ by pointing out that the first bar bears a strong likeness 
to the opening of another very famous tune. Brahms once said, 
when someone observed that a phrase of his was very like one of 
Mendelssohn’s: ‘True, such things happen to the best of us; the 
pity only is that every donkey should go and find it out at once’, 
Strangely enough in this case the likeness is to something of Wagner’s, 
the ‘Preislied’ from ‘Die Meistersinger’. Between men of the 
stamp of Brahms and Wagner, however, such a resemblance has no 
hint of plagiarism: it is merely the chance meeting of two explorers. 
This Allegro is in Sonata form, and contains many beauties, such as 
the return through Cs minor and Cg major (at the end of the Develop- 
ment) to the First Subject and Tonic key. The Coda is very fine 
and has a certain wonderful g bar passage, built mainly above a 
dominant pedal, which touches the climax of exaltation in the move- 
ment. It comes upon one with something of the same swift rapture 
of surprise that the sudden rose-glow upon the Alps at sunset (as one 
may see it from Lake Thun) rouses in the mind. 


The Second Movement presents a very interesting experiment 


in form, that of combining a Slow movement and Scherzo in one. An 
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Andante, which possesses all the charm and innocent inevitability 
of those folk-songs Brahms loved so well, alternates with a Vivace 
full of entrain and rhythmic zest. The movement is a difficult one 
to interpret on account of these alternating tempi, and there is a 
tradition (said to have the authority of Dr. Joachim) by which the 
Andante is taken with a certain swing, in fact on the quick side of 
the term, and the Vivace is not played very fast. This tends to 
soften the sharply marked lines of the tempo, and gives greater cohesion 
to the performance. It is doubtful whether this combined form of 
Slow movement and Scherzo could ever be successful save when 
used by the most skilful hands. As treated by Brahms it is wholly 
delightful, but it succeeds more by virtue of its thematic material 
than by the inherent logic of its design. Continual transitions involve 
as many changes of idea, and the mind is not always readily elastic. 


The Finale 





Allegretto grazioso (quasi Andante)—starts with 
a broad expressive subject given out by the violin, and the nobility 
of this theme pervades the whole movement. Brahms was quite 
well aware that he had written an exceptionally fine subject, for 
whenever it appears, it does so in its original form. A thing so perfect 
needed no variation, though the background of accompaniment 
might be enriched. Another point well worth noting is the sweeping 
arpeggio figure that appears in the piano part during the course of 
the movement. 
Sonata in D minor. Op. 108. 

This Sonata, the third and last, is a work especially dear alike 
to the hearts of composers and executants. It is in four movements, 
and the opening Adlegro is a thing to wonder at, with its beautiful 
melodic outlines and architectural symmetry. So perfect is it, that 
if all the sound and colour that represent music to most people were 
removed, the foundation plan would still be faultlessly lovely. Techni- 
cally speaking, it is in Sonata form; the first Subject in D minor, 
the Second Subject (which has a very striking feature in the sforzando 


quavers) is in F major. Then comes the really wonderful thing, the 





eed 
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Development, which is built entirely above a pedal point on the 
dominant (A); and after the Recapitulation this finds its reflection 
in a long Coda upon a tonic pedal. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this is one of the most remarkable examples of a pedal point in the 
whole range of music, though there is a parallel to it in the German 
Requiem. In comparing the opening movements of the three Violin 
Sonatas, it is deeply interesting to see how Brahms tended steadily 
towards a more exact balance between the integral parts. In the 
G major we find the greatest disparity of length in the four main 
portions of Sonata form—that is to say Exposition, Development, 
Recapitulation, and Coda. In the A major the proportions approxi- 
mate more nearly towards each other. In the D minor the sym- 
metrical balance is poised almost to a bar, thus :— 

Exposition, 83 bars: Development, 46 bars. 

Recapitulation, 88 bars: Coda, 47 bars. 

Here is something of that spirit of Gothic architecture which 
centuries before designed the length and height of Cologne Cathedral 
to be the same. 

The Second Movement is an Adagio in D major, simple with the 
simplicity of greatness and nobly devotional in feeling. It touches 
upon that holy ground which Beethoven also knew and touched 
upon in his Violin concerto. 

The), Third Movement, in Fx minor—Un poco presto e con sentt- 
mento—is ‘a fairy-like intermezzo full of tender melancholy’. The 
delicate effects of rhythm and imitation between piano and violin, 
and the exquisite harmonic refinement, well repay close study. our 
bars before the end a passage occurs in the piano which dazzles the 
mind. Nevertheless the passage is not only charming, but legiti- 
mate in its place, for it is the result of ‘ pure expansion of thought’. 

The Finale—Pyvesto A gitato—is a great, stormy D minor movement, 
and derives additional impulse at the outset from the unusual form 
into which the First Subject is poured, molten hot as it were. The 


Second Subject is a great contrast in every way, being as restfully 
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strong as the other is impetuous, and there is a passage in quavers 
(following close on the Second Subject) which produces a quite extra- 
ordinary sense of sudden and far reaching mystery. Even as the 
sudden rustle of wind through the dead leaves of an autumn wood 
may bring an overpowering sense of the unknown. The movement 
abounds in syncopations and complicated rhythms, and [when at 
Jast it rushes to its close, it is like the closing of a life drama, so vital 
is the music, 

After this Brahms wrote no more for violin solo, though he pub- 
lished two sonatas for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 120, which are also 
available in an arrangement for violin. But violinists owe Brahms 
an imperishable debt of gratitude for what he has given them ; 
a Concerto and three Sonatas which are among the finest things of 
their kind in the literature, not of the violin alone, but of 
any instrument. The works that could stand the criticism of Brahms 
himself are of the world’s lasting material, and in our estimate of 
them the power of criticism and intensest enjoyment are at one. 

MARION M. Scort. 
ee) 


College Coneerts. 


“The barriers are not erected that can say to aspiring talents and industry : ‘Thus 
far and no farther! ”"—BEETHOVEN, 


Jan. 24th (Chamber). On the whole a sound performance of 


Brahms’ A minor quartet was given. Miss Gabell entered into the 


spirit of her songs but a slight tendency towards platform mannerism 


should be studiously avoided. The audience did not stint its appre- 
ciation of Mr. Friskin’s three piano solos. The first two proved to be 
poetic gems of the first water and the third as irresponsible in con- 
struction as the caprice it expresses. Mr. Webster sang ‘ The Willow ” 
with feeling, but being a tenor he should keep an open ear for any 
approach of ‘ throatiness ’. Grieg’s sonata, in spite of characteristic 
thematic material, lacks sustained interest : it received an adequate 


performance. Miss Jones’ rendering of ‘Die Allmacht’ was rather 





di 


a ee 
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too mild and uncertain. Beethoven’s delightful and seldom heard 


Trio in E flat was interpreted in an earnest and careful manner. 


I. QUARTET FOR Strincs, in A minor, op. 51, No. 2.. .. Brahms. 
VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), WILLIAM ARMSTRONG (Scholar), | 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
(a) Seit ich ihn gesehen 
(6) Er der Herrlichste von ama} 
ENID GABELL. 
3. Prano Soros 30 on a8 0 .. James Friskin, 
(a) Intermezzo in C sharp minor. 
(6) Prelude in G major. 
(c) Caprice in A major. 
(First Performance) 
JAMES FRISKIN (Scholar). 
4. SONG do a0 «. he) Willow: .: A, Goring Thomas. 
FRANK WEBSTER. 
5. SONATA FOR VIOLONCELLO & PIANO, op. 36, in A major .. Grieg. 
F. GERSHOM PARKINGTON (Scholar), ALICE COTTON, A.r.c.M. 


3) 


SONGs .. Schumann, 


6. SonG Die Allmacht .. ate ~. Schubert. 
DILYS JONES. 
ry 7. TRIO FOR PrAno & Srrincs in E flat, op. 70, No. 2 .. Beethoven. 


EDMUND O'NEILL PHILLIPS (Scholar), H. HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), 
IVOR JAMES, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
CLARA SMITH, a.r.c.m. ALICE COTTON, EDWARD G. MERCER. 


Feb. 7th (Chamber). The Beethoven quartet was well played 
though perhaps the Finale suffered a little from lack of contrast : 
the second movement was best. Mr. Davies gave a tasteful and 
artistic rendering of Wolf’s fine song. Special interest was given 
to the third item by the first appearance of a young violinist of 
remarkable promise. Perhaps there was room for more colour in 
the rendering of Strauss’ songs though it is hard to find fault with so 
enjoyable a performance. Basil Harwood’s patchy and generally 


incomprehensible ‘ Dithyramb’ was efficiently played by Mr. Smith. 


I. QUARTET FOR STRINGS, in E flat, op. 127,..° ag .. Beethoven. 
MAY HARRISON (Scholar), ENOCH PARSONS (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES, A.r.c.m, (exhibitioner). 


2. SONG ae To an Afolian Harp ae .. Lugo Wolf. 
4 BEN IVOR DAVIES (Scholar). 
3. SONATA FOR VIOLIN & PIANO, in D, op, 12, No. 1 .. Beethoven. 


THOMAS PEATFIELD (Scholar), 
GRACE DE ROZARIO a.R.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 

a. Heimliche Aufforderung 

4. SONGS { b. Morgen ae .. Ie. Strauss. 
c. Zueignung 

MAGGIE KIRKBRIDE. 
5. QuiINTET FoR Piano & Strincs, in A op. 81 .. .. Doordk. 
LUCY POLGREEN, A.R.c.M. 

FLORENCE JENNINGS, 4.R.c.m. (Exhibitioner), 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG (Scholar), FRANK BRIDGE, 
CHARLES WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar). 

6. ORGAN SOLO . .. Dithyramb : 7 


3 B. Harwood. 
HERBERT SMITH (Scholar). 


ACCOMPANIST—HAROLD SAMUEL. 
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Feb. 16th (Orchestral). Mozart’s ‘ Prague’ Symphony was played 
with remarkable neatness. Grieg’s beautiful song obtained an artistic 
rendering from Mr. Chignell. The performances of Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Kinze left little room for criticism. Each performer may be 
congratulated upon a well deserved success. Perhaps the Orchestra 
showed to most advantage in Liszt’s ‘ Tasso.’ 


SYMPHONY in D (Prague) a5 S3 Dt 26 Mozart. 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO & OxcuestRa, in A mi., op. 54 .. Schumann. 
E. O’NEIL PHILLIPS (Scholar), 

3. SONG is ad yeAlOne a) a6 ae ee Grieg. 
ROBERT CHIGNELL (Scholar) 

4. CONCERTO ror VIOLIN & OrcuESTRA, in G mi., op. 26 ..Max Bruch. 

HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), 
5. SYMPHONIC Porm .. Tasso .. a ms BF Liszt. 


hn 


Conpucror— 
SIR CHARLES V, STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


March 2nd (Chamber). Mr. Beckwith had reason to be satisfied 
with his first appearance as leader of a quartet: an extremely neat 
and finished performance has to be recorded. Miss Ireland sang well 
though perhaps she might have found a song which suited her better. 
Mr. Macgregor’s solo served to display an admirable technique but 
the unfamiliar piece did not seem to have any great musical interest. 
The two remaining singers both gave admirable renderings of their 
songs. Gabriel Fauré’s ‘ Elegie’ was played by the extraordinarily 
gifted little ’cellist with a rare musical feeling beyond praise. The 
closing of the piano lid would have obviated the only fault in an 


extremely good performance of Brahms’ fine trio in C major. 


1, QUARTET FOR SrrinGs, in E minor, op. 44, No.2 .. Mendelssohn. 
ARTHUR BECKWITH (Scholar), VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, CHARLES WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar). 


2, SONG .. oc Should he upbraid  .. eg H. R. Bishop. 
FRANCES IRELAND. 
3. Piano Soto ne .. “' Winter” ae .. Clement Harris. 
EDGAR MACGREGOR (Scholar). 
4. SONG Be ae we Verrath .. oe .. Brahms. 
EDWARD G. MERCER. 
5. VIOLONCELLO Sono... “Elegie” .. .. G. Fauré. 


MARION HARRISON (Exhibitioner). 


a. Morning Hymn . .G. Henschel. 


6. SonGs .. 


bd, Chanson de Route a8 me Be Puget. 
AGNES COATES (Scholar), 
7. Trio ror PIANO AND Strincs, in C major, op. 87 ‘ Brahms. 


JAMES FRISKIN (Scholar), HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), 
CHARLES WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar). 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
CLARA SMITH, a.r.c.m., MAY HARRISON (Scholar). 
GRACE DE ROZARIO, a.r.c.m, (Exhibitioner). 
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March 16th (Chamber). The performance of Grieg’s quartet 
though spirited was by no means free from fault. The two new songs. 
were sung by Mr. Carey with his customary intelligence. Mr. Phillips’ 
gifts as a pianist have tended to eclipse his talent as a composer but 
his four preludes were in every way worthy of a hearing. Miss Morris 
sang tastefully. Miss Jennings’ reading of her solo, though not 
technically perfect was marked by considerable artistic feeling. 
Some staginess of manner obscured the effect of Mr. Millward’s 
otherwise musical singing. Chopin’s duo for ’cello and piano is 
hardly one of his greatest works but it was interesting to have an 
opportunity of hearing an example of his chamber music. The 
polonaise was played extremely well. Miss Bowness sang artistically 
and Miss Ibbetson gave a very capable rendering of a Bach prelude 


and fugue. 


I. QUARTET FOR STRINGS, in G minor, Op. 27 . Grieg. 
VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), ARTHUR ‘BECKWITH Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), A.R.c.M, 
Ss a. Between sleep and waking .. G, M, Palmer. 
ONGS -- \ 6. The Maids of the North .. ELC. S. Carey. 
(First Performance). 
FRANCIS C, S, CAREY ascholay 
3. PraAnoSoLos .. Four Preludes ; .E. O'Neil Phillips. 
(First Performance) 


be 


E. O'NEIL PHILLIPS (Scholar). 
a. The worldly Hope 5 .. Lisa Lehmann. 
4. SONGS .. (From Jn a Persian Garden) 
b. A Love Song ne ot) .» Tt. vans. 
LUCY G. MORRIS. 
5. VIOLIN SOLO .. .. Havanaise Saint-Saéns. 
FLORENCE JENNINGS (I xhibitioner), 19 R.C.M, 


6. Soncs .. { b a sane } A, Sullivan. 
F. AUBREY MIL LWARD (Scholar), 
7. Duo for VioronceLto & PIANO .. : a0 Chopin. 
Introduction and Polonaise in C major, op. 3 
CHARLES WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), 
WINIFRED GARDINER (Scholar) 


8. SONG .. The Poet's Life . Pre .. 2, Elgar. 
" BESSIE BOWNESS (Scholar). 
9. OrcAN Soto... Prelude and Fugue in Ii minor ae Bach, 


ALICE IBBETSON. 





ACCOMPANISTS— 
JAMES FRISKIN (Scholar). HAROLD SAMUEL. 


March 20th (Orchestra). The strings were frequently at fault 


in the Liszt Rhapsody, the first violins especially displaying a lack 


of unanimity. The Tschaikowsky symphony was much better played 
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and considering the difficulties of the work, the performance was 
decidedly creditable. Mr. Davies sang with intelligence and finish, 
and the quintet from ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ received a not altogether 
inadequate rendering, but both vocal numbers were spoilt by the 
orchestra which accompanied much too heavily. Miss Evans gave 
an excellent rendering of Saint Saéns’ concerto in A major and Mr. 
James’ playing of the Max Bruch was deserving of the highest praise 


1. Ruapsopy, No, 1, in F o% hs 40 a Nou MLEtS2t 
2, Recirative anD Air... Oh! ’tis a glorious sight (Oberon) .. Weber. 
BEN IVOR DAVIES (Scholar), 

3. COoNncERTOin A major, for VioLin and ORCHESTRA, op. 20, Saint-Saéns. 
VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar). 

4. Quintet from “ Die Meistersinger ” 5e oe Wagner. 
GLADYS HONEY, FRANCES IRELAND, 

PRANK WEBSTER (Scholar-elect), W. SPENCER THOMAS, 
CHARLES KEYWOOD. 


VIOLONCELLO Soto .. “ Kol Nidrei” .. as -. Max Bruch. 
IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
6. Sympnony, No, 4, in F minor as eye .. Tschathowsky. 





Conpuctor— 
SIR CHARLES vy, STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


March 28th (Chamber). This Concert was popular in the broadest 
sense of the term. The hall was packed, new comers arrived con- 
tinuously during the early part of the programme and eventually 
the reserve space in the gallery had to be drawn upon. The concluding 
organ solo was given to the pleasing accompaniment of loud conver- 
sation. Altogether one may be permitted to express the pious hope 
that ‘ballad’ concerts will not become too fashionable with us. Mr. 
Smith’s organ solo was the finest we have heard for some time. Of 
the singers Miss Hooper was one who suffered most at the hands of 
the intolerable late comer, and we can only regret that so excellent . 
a rendering should have been partly lost. The third item was most. 
interesting as marking the first appearance at a College Concert of 
a promising violinist and the last of one of our most distinguished 
pianists. Miss Owen possesses a very sympathetic voice and sang well ; 
as also did Miss Wright. Miss Scruby’s performance was chiefly 
noticeable for the beautiful tone she obtained in her first solo. Miss 
Marsh lacked only a shade more delicacy in the lighter passages of 


Chopin’s Scherzo, but notwithstanding, her performance was excellent 
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technically and otherwise. Mr. Keywood possesses a voice of remark- 
able quality; his performance did not err on the side of excessive 
colour. Miss Crawshaw’s fresh voice showed to advantage in her 
first song but proved hardly strong enough for the Wagner. Judging 
from one or two stony faces Miss Emmanuel’s amusing contribution 
proved incomprehensible to some, but it was vastly enjoyed by the 
majority. Miss Simpson’s singing was delightful and it is a matter 
of much regret that this is her last term and we shall not have another 
opportunity of hearing her wonderfully flexible voice again at a 
College Concert. Mr. Armstrong is to be congratulated upon his 
very musical reading of Saint-Saéns’ ‘Rondo Cappricioso’. Miss 
Gillender’s songs and Mr. Rhodes’ solo were also enjoyable, though 
as has been said, by the time the last item was reached the audience’s 


desire for conversation had become too strong for suppression. 


I. ORGAN Soto... Prelude and Fuguein D major .. .. Bach. 
HERBERT SMITH (Scholar). 
25) JREGIT. 6c AIR! (2. Sussurate, onde lucenti (Amadigi) .. Handel. 
BLANCHE HOOPER. 
3. SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, in A minor, op. 105 .. Schwnann, 
ESTHER CAPEL-CURE (Exhibitioner), HELISN BOYD (Scholar), 
4. SONGS a0 .. Zigeunerlieder (3) aie .. Brahms. 
F. MARY OWEN. 
5. PIANOSOLO .. Scherzo in C sharp minor, op. 39  .. Chopin, 
ANNA L, M. MARSH. 
6. SONG ai 0 Myrtle and Roses... +e Schumann, 
MAUD WRIGHT. 
a, Air in G 0 o0 Moskowski 
Ten OLONGEEDL SOLO2 a3 {F Scherzo an te Van Goéns. 
MAUD SCRUBY, A.R.c.M. 
8. SONG as .. Star of Eve (Tannhduser) eye «. Wagner. 
CHARLES KEYWOOD. 
9. Soncs .. a. Songs my Mother taught me an Duotik. 
b. Expectancy ae AC Wagner. 
MURIEL A. CRAWSHAW 
10. PranoSoro .. Le Festin d’Esope, op. 39, No.12.. C. V. Alkan. 
PHYLLIS EMMANUEL (Exhibitioner). 
II, SONG .. nic Villanelle : .. 4, dell’ Acqua. 


DORIS SIMPSON. 
12. VroLtn Soto .. Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso Satnt-Saéns. 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG (Scholar). 

a, Wiegenlied A aC } 

b. Vergebliches Standchen 
MABEL GILLENDER (Scholar), 
14. ORGAN SOLO Fugue—‘ Ad nos ad salutarem undam"’ Liszt. 

HAROLD RHODES (Scholar). 


13. SONGS .; os Brahms. 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
ALICE COTTON, a.r.c.m., IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), A.r.c.M., 
HAROLD SAMUEL, CLARA SMITH. 
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Sonnet. 

FOR A VOLUME OF BEETHOVEN. 
Here has he gathered to him from the earth 
All sounds that swell beneath the vaulted sky, 
Linked and entwined in mighty harmony 
To move the soul to mourning or to mirth. 
Yet here is heard no voice of Nature’s birth: 
No roar of wind, or plaintive wild bird’s cry. 
What mean these magic tones that blend and die 
As in some unknown tongue of wondrous worth ? 
This poet sings what words can never show ; 
His thoughts sweep onward and through language break, 
Reaching the nameless things that lie below, 
To give them form and voice, and bid them wake— 
Secrets the human heart alone can know, 


And knew in silence till his music spake. 


> 


She Royal Collegian Abroad. 


“We carry not a heart with us from hence, 
That grows not in a fair consent with ours ; 
Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us."—SHAKSPEARE. 


Miss Elsie Foster writes from Sackville, New Brunswick :-— 

“Out here in this small town we do not have many opportunities 
of hearing really good music but last night (Feb. 26th) Albani gave 
a concert in Amherst, Nova Scotia, ten miles away, and over one 
hundred of us went from this College; my chief aim being to hear 
Mr. Haydn Wood, who played splendidly to a crowded house and 
of course was encored both times. I saw him after the concert and 
had a ‘College’ talk, about everything and everybody we could 
remember of R. C. M. fame: you can imagine it was very interesting 


for two old Collegians to meet so far away from home. The people 


here are very ignorant about music, and I was petrified to find that 
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none of the girls to whom I had to teach singing, knew anything about 


oratorio. Now they know more, but, of course, there is not any of 


that class of music performed in the maritime provinces.” 


* * * 


The Rey. Arnold D. Culley, M.A., Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M., First Norfolk and Norwich Scholar, Organist Scholar, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, late Curate, Chapel Royal, Brighton, 
Priest-Vicar and sub-organist, Exeter Cathedral, has just been 
appointed Minor Canon and Precentor of Durham Cathedral. 


* * * 


Mr. R. R. Greenwell, organist of Christ Church, West Hartlepool, 
figured well in the Cleveland and South Durham Eisteddfod of 
January last, with four first and two second prizes falling to mem- 
bers of his choir in competitions for soloists, quartets and full choir. 


2k 2K 2k 


The second of the Cambridge Symphony Concerts for the season 
1905-6 was given in the Guildhall, on Monday, February 8th, As 
before Dr. Charles Wood conducted, and the orchestra was led by 
Mr. Haydn Inwards. The programme opened with a humorous and 
spirited performance of the Overture to ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ which 
put the audience in good temper for the evening. The chief feature 
of the concert was a notable performance of Brahms’ second 
Symphony. The reception of these concerts has been so encouraging 
that we are glad to hear that a further series is contemplated for 
next winter. They supply a real want in Cambridge life. 


** * * 


It is our painful duty to record the death of two old students, 
Frederick Johnson and James MacDougall, both organists. 
Frederick Johnson’s last post was that of organist at St. Andrew’s 


Church, Pretoria : he was also conductor of the local Musical Society. 


After four and a half years at College, pulmonary troubles had compelled 
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him to go to South Africa, where he spent nine months on a Griqua- 
land farm, but soon after resuming work his health gave way com- 
pletely, and his doctor advised him to go back to England. He 
died on the voyage home and was buried at sea. 

James MacDougall had been under treatment at the Mendip 
Hills Sanatorium, and went out from there to Algiers in search of 
complete restoration to health, but he came home to Scotland and 
died soon after his return. 

* * * 

In the ‘Cobbett Competition’ of the worshipful Musicians’ 
Company the first second and third prizes were obtained respectively 
by Mr. W. Y. Hurlstone, Mr. Haydn Wood and Mr. Frank Bridge, 
all ex-scholars. 

* * * 

Mrs. Deane sends us a programme of an Orchestral Concert 
given in Grahamstown on March 8, 1906, the eve of the unveiling 
of a Memorial to those who fell in the Anglo-Boer War. Mrs. Deane 
opened the concert with pianoforte solo Beethoven’s ‘ Funeral March 
on the death of a Hero’ from Ab Sonata. Besides other pianoforte 


solos Mrs. Deane also undertook the Tympani department. 


Bach Cantatas at The Passmore Edwards Settlement. 


“Art in general is that magic instrumentality by which man’s mind reveals 
fo man’s senses that great mystery, the beautiful.’—RITTER. 





“What can wake the soul’s strongest instinct of another world 
like music ?"—L. E. LANDON. 


Bach’s two cantatas, ‘Schmiicke dich’ and ‘Es ist nichts Ge- 
sundes’, were given their first complete performance in England 
on December 10, 1905, at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place, W.C. A year ago last November an orchestra 


was started at the Settlement whereas formerly outside help was 
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relied on entirely for all concerts given; but Mr. Gustave von Holst, 
the present Musical Director, lost no time in introducing the actual 
practice of music into the work of the Settlement. The two can- 
tatas given in December last were put in rehearsal at the end of 
September, and the rehearsals numbered fifteen in all. The orchestra 
consists partly of Passmore Edwards Settlement Associates, who 
pay an annual subscription of 2s. each, and outside members, who 
pay a higher fee: three of the violinists are Board School boys, and 
they are remarkably efficient. It seems that the master of the 
Board School near by in Cromer Street was filled with a desire to 
have a school orchestra, and he and the masters under him have 
trained the children themselves so that now they have music every 
day at Morning Prayers. When the Settlement Orchestra was started, 
Mr. Gladstone, the warden, wrote to the Board School master, asking 
if any of his players would care to join: several children were sent 
in response and Mr. von Holst was delighted with their musical 
ability, as they not only played nicely but were quite able readers. 

On the night of the performance the hall was filled with a demo- 
cratic audience—well-to-do people and poor folks sitting side by 
side most happily and all equally appreciative of the music. The 
hall itself is a pleasant place to look at, with its artistic terra-cotta 
walls hung with engravings of beautiful pictures framed in brown 
oak—amongst these pictures is noticeable the Madonna di San Sisto. 
The orchestra occupied the platform at one end, and behind and 
above it was the organ. On the back of the conductor’s seat a large 
notice appeared requesting silence during the music. For the 
occasion the orchestra was filled up by professional wind instrumen- 
talists, as the settlement has not yet got players of its own in that 
department, and in some instances the strings were led by pro- 
fessionals. The four principal vocalists were Miss Betty Booker, 
Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. Merlin Davies and Mr. Francis Harford. (The 
performance was repeated a week later and on that occasion Mr. 


Heather, of Westminster Abbey, took the principal Tenor part). 
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Just before the concert began the Warden made a little speech, 
in which he asked for no applause till after the end of each Cantata. 
Then followed a really enjoyable hour and a half. The band and 
chorus were remarkably steady, and on the whole their time was 
excellent. Once or twice the choir showed a tendency to get flat in 
the more involved choruses, especially when the orchestra had very 
florid accompaniments, as in the opening chorus of ‘Es ist nichts 
Gesundes’, but they righted themselves again and a fine crescendo 
they made in this movement was quite dramatic and atoned greatly 
for the previous confusion of pitch. The orchestra accompanies 
nicely, though it has not yet learned the art of following a vocalist 
in a piacere passages. In both orchestra and chorus the volume of 
tone is good considering the small numbers, though, of course, it lacks 
the beauty of tone obtained with better instruments. The intelli- 
gence displayed in the rendering of the music was most striking. 
Mr. von Holst must have done wonders with his band and chorus 
to make them grasp something of the essential spirit of Bach. The 
whole performance was on broad healthy lines. Of the principal 
vocalists it is unnecessary to speak here except to say that they were 


good. The audience listened with rapt attention. Several times 





they showed a desire to applaud after movements they specially 
liked, but the Conductor waved his hands at them and they 
subsided. In the interval the Warden said that the concert had 
been made possible by the generosity of several well-known 
musicians. Whether it would be possible to give other concerts 


of the same kind depended on the audience. 


—$e4—___ 


Odds and Ends. 


“ Straws show which way the wind blows.”—Proverb. 


To those who take the trouble to read the quotations beneath 
the titles we make apology for an error under ‘ The Royal Collegian 


Abroad’ in our last number. The second quotation is of course 
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from Tennyson’s ‘Choric Song’, but by an oversight Shakespeare 


was credited with both quotations instead of only the first. 
* * xa 


Another mistake of a different kind must be noticed on page 9 
of ‘The Synopsis of the History Lectures’. It appears from this 
account that Mozart settled in Berlin; but though he visited 
Berlin shortly before his death, he had actually settled in Vienna, 


in which place he died. 
* * * 


The comParrytively sad Tayt or story of James and Sue. 

AR Bos’ the Sgurre, Hayes from the WHITE HOUSE. One Day, MONDay, one 
of his Sons Woop BLoweER READ by the Rivar Dre. He thought to find his sis- 
teR AND EGG ER on to join him, but instead he asked his mother to Binp on his Broap 
BELT: which she did, admonishing him thus ‘Now look SHarrr! Stan’ ror’p and 
rememBaR TO Never turn your toes Inwarbs.’ He seT our; but as he couldn't 
Forp the Dykes at any Price, he Bent his steps towards the BripGrE and on the way 
Visettid SUE, WELL determined uPown Att he should say. ‘My Boy’ pemanded 
Sue ‘how long is it since I last Saw yER? I feared Som EviLr had overtaken you; 


‘ 


what a Brrpden off my mind!’ None of your Garc’ ’r Answered ‘once I was 


mASHT ON you, but now I Kin ze Ineed no longer’ Ave Lincering hopes of you ; you have 
broken my Hart, vicsen’ ‘Good ’Evans, JAmMes! J don’t Cary bit’ said she, 
and went FRISKIN’ off to feed the HENS and the PARRATT. 


The young lady who is responsible for the above naturally desires 
to remain anonymous, but all claims by injured parties will be for- 
warded to the Author’s Solicitors. 


——  ¢eq--—— 


Musie in Xonolulu.* 
“ Mustk sst die wahre allgemeine Menschensprache.'—C. J, WEBER. 


It is probable that to most ordinary minds Honolulu conveys 
little or nothing beyond a feeling of indecision as to its whereabouts. 
Geographical ignorance came simultaneously with the deposition 
of the globe and the abolition of grandmothers, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that anyone should know much about a place where 
there has been no war since the dawn of the halfpenny paper. 

One might easily suppose Honolulu to be unmusical, since there 
is no note of music in its composition (except perhaps H); but one 
must not judge by appearances, for indeed Honolulu is a musical 
piace, though its attainments are at the best but crude and self- 





* This article has been contributed by a lady lately returned from the 
Hawaiian Islands, 
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contained. The voices are fine, particularly the male voices. One 


of the most beautiful tenor voices I ever heard was that of a Hawaian ; 
but he was indolent, lazv—all Hawaians are lazy—and the only serious 
work my tenor ever did was with a sea side troupe at Santa Cruz, 
even that being much more for his own amusement than for any 
hope of gain: offers of advancement, musical education, have all 
fallen on the barren ground ofa lazy disposition and climatic indolence. 

3ut the glory of Musical Honolulu is the Quintet. Let not the 
innocent reader imagine that this means a party of five. A quintet 
may mean five, but it more often means fifteen or twenty voices 
accompanied by a small band. The band portion of the quintet 
usually consists of a bass viol, violin, guitar, flute and eukelele, with 
an occasional mandolin and banjo and possibly more than one of 
some of the instruments. The Eukelele is like a guitar with four 
strings tuned to the common chord of the key in which the music 
played is written: a characteristic which of itself serves to indicate 
the tonal limitations of the native compositions, which are in fact 
mostly dance tunes. 

No function is really complete without a quintet. Weddings, 
dances, departures and arrivals are thus graced and nothing is more 
characteristic of the people than the rhythmic swing of the native 
music as discoursed by the quintet. Rhythm indeed is the most 
essential quality of the Hawaian music. Never have I heard more 
inspiring dance music. The progress of a ball is marked by an in- 
crease of spirits in the musicians, quite foreign even to the liveliest 
bands in our own ballrooms. The music of the two-step, the 
most common dance on such occasions in Honolulu seems to 
intoxicate the musicians and the selections played towards the end 
of the evening are characterised by huge bursts of wild laughter 
always emphasizing the thythm of the music. The Hawaian women 
are especially graceful. The result in part, no doubt of the daily 
practice of Lome Lome, or massage, from the earliest childhood of every 


native girl. But of them all the most graceful are the Hula dancers, 


aia, oo) 
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The Hula is a dance, which, in its primitive simplicity, has now 
been suppressed by a maternal U.S.A. government. But the Hulaina 
modified form is still the characteristic dance of the Islands and would 
be a revelation even to advanced exponents ‘of the terpsichorean art 
in our country. The music of the Hula, generally performed by a 
quintet, consists of an oft-repeated refrain only varied by the 
impromptu harmonies of the under parts, both vocal and instrumental, 

There is a town band in Honolulu which plays every day some- 
where ; in the parks, at the railway station or at the docks on the 
arrival of the steamers, or for an hour or so before their departure. 
On these last occasions the band plays ‘Auld Lang Syne’, and a 
very plaintive air called ‘ Aloha Ce’, which everyone joins in singing. 
* Aloha’ is an expression which signifies pretty well everything from 
greeting to farewell and friendship to love; in fact, anything which 
is otherwise inexpressible is expressed by ‘ Aloha’. 

The town band, which is now paid by the Government, used to 
be called the ‘ Royal Hawaian Band’ in the time of the monarchy, 
when it was under the direction of a German named Berger, and 
now, after thirty years of office, Herr Capellmeister Berger still con- 
ducts his band as vigorously as ever. A few royalists refused to play 
under the new régime and these mostly have been replaced by Portu- 
guese. The band has about thirty members and is constituted more 
or less like an ordinary brass band, though a certain proportion of 
the players have with them stringed instruments, which they use 
when required to accompany the vocal soloist who is usually with 
them, and is generally very well worth hearing. 

There is no exclusively musical college in Honolulu, but the 
Oahu college of general education has an extensive musical depart- 
ment, where principally piano, organ, violin, singing and harmony 
are taught. As a rule the students are particularly bright, and 
thanks no doubt to Lome Lome, the girls possess most surprisingly 
flexible fingers. Native composers are few and far between, but 


there is much unwritten native music, and lately a great deal has 


- 
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been written down and arranged by American or European 
musicians. 

As has been suggested before, it is the indolence of the Hawaian 
which prevents his progress in really artistic music; and indeed 
indolence is hardly to be wondered at in a country where for the 
last sixteen years the average temperature has been 74° with a 
highest yearly maximum of go°® and a lowest minimum of 53°. 
But altogether apart from the absence of stick-to-it-iveness in the 
native there is no incentive to hard work in the direction of music, 
with no musical environment, and very few high class concerts. 
Nevertheless the spirit of music is in the people and some day 


perhaps a native musical genius will arise. 


ee 


She Jerm’s Awards. 


“ Glorious it is to wear the crown 

Of a deserved and pure success, 

He who knows how to fail has won 

A crown whose lustre is not less.’—A. A. PROCTER. 


The following awards were made at the end of last Christmas term :— 


CounciL EXxuiBITIONs : 
Geoffrey M. Palmer (Composition) _... 506 seo £6 
Ellen M. Curtis : te aes £6 
Violet L. Wright } Piano) ee ae £6 
Lorna G. S. Downing ree: S00 
Florence M. Jennings ‘ (Violin) ... 
Esther F. Capel-Cure ses spe 


£6 
£6 
£6 
Henry G. Ley } (Organ) es see £8 


Stanley G. P. Stubbs £6 
Tue Dove Prize (value £13)— 
Vera Warwick-Evans. 
Tue AssociaATED BoARD EXHIBITIONS: 
Kathleen T. Platt (Piano). 
Ethel H. Chote (Violin). 

The Association Board Exhibitions held by Theresa M. Lightfoot (Singing), 
Catherine F. Nixon (Singing), and Armin Laubach (Cello), have been 
renewed for one year. 

A SPECIAL Prize oF £10 GIVEN BY Miss MurIEL Foster (not annual) to be 
competed for by female Singing pupils: 


Theresa M. Lightfoot. 





